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A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 


Eacu January that has come to us since 1914 has brought 
to the English teacher a feeling of responsibility that came in 
1915 with a weight that was well-nigh oppressive—yet withal 
not devoid of a consciousness of compensation that we were 
privileged to live within a period of such great significance 
and to teach our classes some of the difficult lessons that we 
ourselves were just then beginning to learn. 

Through the gloom of those momentous years we sought 
to catch with prophetic eye the vision of a world restored to 
peace. History had assured us of its inevitable coming, but the 
date of its advent was then uncertain; and daily that vision 
was being obscured by the chronicle of hate and slaughter. 

As the grim tragedy was being played we who were 
teaching tried to interpret—first to ourselves and then to 
our students—the significance of passing events. And in 
minor and personal ways we even played our own small part 
in both the military and the civilian scenes. Some of us left 
our class-rooms and went into the trenches and the hospitals; 
others did what we could in the Liberty Loan drives and Red 
Cross work, and in those various lines of endeavor that 
furthered the production of all the sinews of war. In contrast 
with this the daily tasks within the class-room oftentimes 
seemed severely drab and unproductive. We were teaching 
our lessons to boys and girls or to young men and young 
women restless and reluctant there in our unmeaning classes, 
while the only thing that seemed really worthwhile was the 
Great War itself. 

Yet now as we review our teaching experience during 
those lurid years we are comforted by a feeling that our work. 
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was really more significant than it seemed. Perhaps under the 
stimulus of a great patriotism we were building more firmly 
than we knew. By the very stress of the circumstances we 
were enhancing the importance of spiritual values. 
Moreover, in our consciousness of a disappointment in 

the issues that have since pressed to the fore, we have felt 
impelled to cling more firmly to those unrealized ideals in 
which we have not, in spite of unpleasant disclosure, lost our 
faith and the patriotism that upheld us in those years of 
violent stress. The idealism which was then concurrent must 
surely endure in our present and in our subsequent teaching, 
for 

Tasks in hours of insight will’d 

Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Art the same time that | acknowledge my appreciation of 
the courtesy of the Executive Committee in asking me to 
reassume—even if only temporarily—the duties of Editor, 
I am most anxious to express to my predecessor, Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, the thanks which are due to him for successfully 
carrying forward the work of the Leaflet during these past 
two crucial years. Never have the mechanical difficul- 
ties of printing our monthly pamphlet been so great. Mr. 
Thurber has not been baffled in his contests against rising 
cost of labor and material; and only those within the pleasant 
circle of his intimacy know how many handicaps he has met 
and surmounted. Those who have regularly read the issues 
that he has edited know how the ideas of the Association 
have been stalwartly maintained. 

Mr. Thurber is not withdrawing from active leadership 
in our work. He retires as editor to become the chairman of 
the Local Conference Committee, and thus carry on the pro- 
ject so ably directed last year by Mr. Walter S. Hinchman. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE has honored itself and honored 
Mr. Hinchman by electing him as the successor of Professor 
Francis B. Gummere. It is gratifying to note that this action 
places emphasis where it rightly belongs—upon personality 
and teaching skill and broad academic attainment. To Mr. 
Hinchman this Association offers its most cordial thanks for 
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the administrative and committee work so unselfishly ren- 
dered during these past years. And it offers its unanimous 
vote of confidence in the success which he will attain in his 
new position at Haverford. He will be loyal to the Gummere 
tradition, but he will teach in the Hinchman way. 


As an interesting example of what can be accomplished 
by a high-school class in journalistic writing, we clip this item 
from The Springfield (Mass.) Union of December 4. 

A large part of the city news in this morning’s Union was gathered 
and written by 12 members of the staff of Tech Life, the publica- 
tion of the Technical High School. Working under the direction of 
the city editor, without preparation or experience except that ob- 
tained on the school paper, they received assignments of widely 
varied nature, ‘“‘covered”’ them, and wrote their stories, which were 
edited as are those of the regular reporters. Wednesday afternoon 
they inspected The Union’s plant from the editorial arid composing 
rooms to the press room. Final verdict on the success of their ad- 
venture into the real newspaper field must be left to the reader, but 
The Union believes that they did credit to their school and to the 
instruction of the faculty advisor of Tech Life, Ernest R. Caverly. 


ECHOLS +rhOM THE DECEMBER MEETING 


THE paper given by Miss Caroline M. Doonan, of the 
Newton Technical High School, will later appear in the 
Leaflet. It contained so many practical suggestions and pre- 
sented so well the uses that can be made of the short story, 
that we feel sure that all teachers will be glad to view it in 
its printed form. 


One of the points strongly emphasized by Professor 
Robert M. Gay of Simmons College was the fact that teachers 
of composition are too prone to consider the work purely 
from the rationalistic standpoint. We need to teach the sense 
of a feeling for rightness,—rightness in the construction of 
the sentence, rightness in the selection of a word—rightness 
in rhythmic flow. We should not be afraid to consider the 
art of writing; and until we succeed in making our students 
have some conception of that art, we shall fail in our efforts 
to produce the kind of writing toward which we aim. This 
emphasis of course does not mean that we shall not pay 
attention to the elementary matters. We shall indeed need 
to pay close and constant attention to these, but we shall 
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also place before our pupils examples of composition-writing 
that will stir them to higher ideals of an author’s aim. More- 
over, we shall develop a teaching technique that through prac- 
tice will enable them to attain some of these ideals. 

Since mastery of the language is one of the “arts of life,” 
—its importance can hardly be exaggerated. Mastery of the 
language is in its essence the mastery of the word and the sen- 
tence. Our current teaching of English, however, throughout 
the students’ schooling, shows a growing emphasis upon the 
larger technique of form (the whole composition, in all its 
varieties), and a decreasing success in instruction in words 
and sentences. 

Persons who speak and write well, learned to do so almost 
unconsciously, by acquiring a feeling for rightness in words 
and sentences. This feeling is largely a result of imitation 
developed into a habit. It consists partly of a sense of sen- 
tence rhythm and word discriminaton,—both as much emo- 
tional as rational. The feeling for right words and sentences, 
which plays a controlling part in the mastery of expression, 
is, however, largely ignored in our class-room teaching. 

Our generally recognized failure to give our very mixed 
population of students an idiomatic sense of the language and 
a conscience for discriminatory use of words, seems to be the 
result of an attempt to teach the idiom intellectually and of a 
tendency to ignore its emotional basis. 

The remedy suggested is to recognize the imitative and emo- 
tional elements in the process of learning to write and speak, 
and, from the lowest classes to the highest, to spend a fair 
part of the students’ time upon exercises having feeling for 
the language as their object. Among such exercises are: 
sentence analysis (with constant emphasis upon the functions 
of parts), slow and careful oral reading, literal transcription, 
writing from dictation, memorizing of typical sentence- 
forms and passages of idiomatic prose and verse, translation, 
paraphrasing, condensing, amplification, emulation, imita- 
tion, and verse-writing. 


George B. C. Rugg, Feature Editor and Short Story 
Editor of the Boston Traveler, spoke on “The Bearing of 
Short Story Contests on the Teaching of English.’’ 

He first outlined the Traveler Contest for high school 
pupils and paid a warm tribute to the English teachers for 
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their codperation, which, he declared, was in no small measure 
responsible for its success. He said that he believed that 
such a contest was beneficial to the pupils because it offers 
them an opportunity to win honor and money by writing. 
This opportunity transforms their routine study of English 
into something interesting and exciting; interesting because 
it is tangible and commercially profitable; exciting because it 
is a contest where each matches his or her ability to plot and 
write against the ability of others, with a prize the goal. 

This he claimed was an incentive to the pupils to learn 
to write. No one can write a convincing short story without 
a pretty good knowledge of English grammar and composi- 
tion. Therefore the pupils take an unwonted interest in 
these studies. 

Any pupil interested in the contest would of necessity 
rewrite and rewrite his story until at last he had worked it 
into good and understandable English—an excellent example 
of the “Learning by Doing,” on which so much stress is 
placed today. 

Such a contest, Mr. Rugg went on to say, is an incentive 
to pupils to seek out and study the best writers, a thing they 
are usually loath todo. The fact that the student is engaged 
in a real contest conducted by a great newspaper, makes the 
study of English seem a more vital thing and ordinarily 
ignored masterpieces more real. 

To compete with any hope of success in such a contest, 
a pupil must be able to think logically. No one can construct 
even the ‘simplest plot without clear and logical thought. 
The speaker said that many teachers had told him that 
although they had tried to have their pupils think logically 
while doing class work, they had not been successful until 
the boys and girls had become interested in the contest. 

A contest also is a great source of encouragement to 
those pupils who have the desire to write, for it proves to 
them that someone in the outside world is interested in them. 
It also gives them a chance to see their stories in print, where 
they can the better see their faults. It shows the pupils how 
intimately English composition is connected with the out-of- 
school world. They usually think that the writing of themes 
and stories, as nothing but a school exercise. But ina contest, 
they learn that the ability to write is held in high esteem in 
the out-of-school world. It also helps the teacher by making 
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her teaching less a burden; for the students once interested in 
writing for the contest take real live interest in the study of 
English. 

In his closing remarks Mr. Rugg said that the value of 
the contest to the schools was shown by the improvement in 
the writing of contestants in the past three years. In the first 
contest nearly two thirds of the stories were poor; in the sec- 
ond, only one third; and in the third, this year, about one 
fourth. In the first, only one ninth were worthy to be con- 
sidered for the prizes; in the second one sixth and this year 
nearly one fourth. Mr. Rugg then spoke on the faults of 
the stories and in a helpful way answered the questions which 
different teachers asked. 


OUR LANGUAGE 


An interesting comment upon The EnglishPupil’s Creed, 
printed in the December Leaflet, was furnished by one of the 
New England teachers, who supplied the following example 
of a pupil’s reaction. ; 


The thought had never before come to me that through th 
medium of words, one could come to understand the greatness of 
nature, or liberty, or love. When I received The English Pupil’s 
Creed and read over the simple, forcible utterances regarding our 
language, | paused to think over some of the ideas there so ably 
expressed. 

There are probably few who master a language so completely 
as does the poet. He finds a word for every tiniest thing that grows, 
whether in the earth or in the heart of man. And because he is 
able to change the impressions of his own soul into a fair symbol of 
that idea, he understands and appreciates the marvels that sur- 
round him, and helps us to do the same thing through his poetry. 
He tells us that “to feel the beat of the rain, and the homely smell 
of the earth, is a tune for the blood to jig to,—a joy past power of 
words.” Then he asks us: 

Is there not a joy in the windy places? 
Is there not a song by the long, dusty way? 


Is there not a glory in the sudden hour of struggle? 
Is there not a peace in the long, quiet way? 


And seeing things as he does, we are compelled to answer, Yes. 
So we read and hear more; we are constantly acquiring new words 
that help us to “‘find expression for the thoughts and feelings that 
come to us in the open, sun-lit fields, or in the gloom of the thick-set 


forests, or as we move among the hurrying throngs of those who 
crowd our city streets.” 
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We come also to understand the greatness of liberty. In this 
America of ours, “sweet land of liberty,” we can show our love of 
country through a language that is effective and powerful. We can 
voice our strongest patriotism—the same inspired patriotism of 
the author of the ‘“‘Star Spangled Banner” or of Warren, who 
addressing his troops said: 

Stand! The ground’s your own, my braves! 
Will ye give it up to slaves? 

Will ye look for greener graves? 

Hope ye mercy still? 

When intruders, undesirable aliens, seek to undermine the whole 
structure of government, “the government that stimulates my ideals 
and protects me from all oppression,” we are prepared to defend in 
the unrivalled language which is our heritage, the country which 
so deserves our appreciation and loyalty. 

The third and last idea presented in the creed is that the lan- 
guage of America teaches us the greatness of love—the love of home 
and family. 

Home to the gray house the pine trees guard sighing, 
Home to the low door that laughs to my touch, 

How should | know till my wings failed me, flying, 
Home-nest, my heart’s nest, I love you so much. 

Thus Fannie Stearns Davis expresses the deep attachment we 
feel for the place where all our interests and attachments center. 

The love every one of us has for our parents is an affection so 
great that it gives us pleasure to express it tothem. We are able to 
make known to them in a myriad of ways, our heartfelt gratitude for 
their guidance and for “‘the opportunities which their sacrifice has 
revealed.” 

After considering these things, should we not indeed “hold 
the language of America in reverent regard’’P 


PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


[The following article is by Mrs. Mary H. Dowd of Manchester, N. H.; 
it is reprinted, somewhat deleted because of lack of space, from the October 
number of the N. H. State Teachers’ Association Bulletin.] 

The term personality is so loosely employed that to many 
it means merely a something as intangible as it seems to be 
elusive, yet a something greatly to be desired because greatly 
in demand. Employers advertise for men and women of 
personality; they call it the key to success. Teachers’ agen- 
cies, in their list of queries to people vouching for the regis- 
trant, invariably include personality. Only in emergency will 
a superintendent hire a teacher without an interview—person- 
ality counts for so much. 
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What is this quality—personality? It is the sum of 
many qualities. In general terms it is, as its name implies, 
that which marks one individual as different from all the 
world besides. In its restricted sense, the sense in which it 
is used by employers, executive officers, school authorities, 
and the like, it implies a person of exceptional qualifications, 
In this restricted sense we shall consider it. 

Should the teacher be a person of exceptional qualifica- 
tions? Letussee. The notion that teaching is a profession 
of social service is growing stronger year by year—the notion 
that the teacher’s work concerns not merely the group before 
her, but all humanity; that its fruit is to be gathered not in | 

( 
| 


oo 


her day nor probably even in her pupils’ day, but long after 
she and they have lived their little hour; that just as we are 
the products of all the past, so we are helping to build a 
future so far away we can not even discern its bounds. 
Looked at in this light, how infinite the view! How rich the 
incentive! How important the humblest rdle! How neces- 
sary those exceptional qualifications! . 

At a meeting of teachers some vears ago, Professor Bag- 
ley, then of the University of Illinois, declared that personality 
has too long been regarded as a gift from the gods, incapable 
of human modification or cultivation, and he presented statis- 
tics to prove his assertion that certain fundamental elements 
of personality may be not only cultivated, but even acquired. 
He took for the real meaning of the term, strength; and for 
its measure of accomplishment, ability and tact in the use of 
that strength. Among the qualities he mentioned as capable 
of improvement by deliberate training, were scholarship, 
address, sympathy, reserve. How may we go about the 
task? 

Scholarship, for a teacher, concerns not so much the 
purely academic asset which she must already have acquired, 
but rather her aim for continued and continuous growth— 
her spirit of study. If this spirit possesses her, she will 
supplement her normal or college training by further study 
of the subjects she is teaching, for she must have knowledge 
far beyond the amount she is expected to impart. “No one 
can teach right up to the edge without fear of falling off.” 

If possessed by this spirit of growth, the teacher will jour- 
ney far afield. She will not only follow history in the making, 
be familiar with daily events and questions of world-wide 
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import—this much any intelligent mortal would do—but she 
will study the great histories of the past and, by the light of 
that past, weigh, compare, judge, the present and the future. 
For, in the following of an ideal, one does not necessarily 
pursue a path remote from that of others; one simply pursues 
that same path further. 

The teacher with this spirit will do a good deal of profes- 
sional reading. That many amongst us do not subscribe to 
even one educational journal is a reproach not to be denied. 
Teaching will never be accorded equal standing with the other 
professions until its members become truly professional. 
“Education ought to be the leading profession of this coun- 
try,” says a well-known educator. “Why? Because it is 
the only profession that can devote itself exclusively to the 
making of manly men and womanly women. But, there must 
be from the bottom to the top a complete transformation.” 
Such a transformation the teacher should begin to effect at 
the very outset of her career, and continue to the close. 
She should early determine to be not a camp follower, but a 
leader with initiative; to reason for herself, guided by the dic- 
tates of conscience and religion, about deeds and theories and 
things; to be pliable enough to accept a new plan, or at least to 
try one after others have proved it worthy; to be tolerant of 
view where principle is not at stake, unyielding when it is in 
danger; to be open-minded, zealous, progressive; in other 
words, to be animated by the spirit of growth. Such respect 
for high scholarship, such devotion to it, will react on pupils. 
A scholarly attitude is indispensable for her who would be 
regarded not merely as a storehouse for facts, or an enforcer 
of discipline, or a juggler of text-book pages, but as an ex- 
ample of cultured womanhood. 

The first-named quality of scholarship is so intimately 
connected with the second, address, that the one may almost 
be said to depend upon the other. For always speech has been 
the test of refinement of soul. The teacher should be master 
of the art of speech. How shall she acquire this powerr She 
must work for it. She must deliberately add to her vocabu- 
lary by noticing words, by absorbing them, by using them. 
She must be a craftsman; she must welcome opportunities to 
speak and, above all, to write; must obey the impulse to 
invent a story or a simple play for her pupils; to send a long, 
really artistic letter to a friend instead of a post-card message 
or a page of excuses. 
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Sympathy, for our purpose, means, | take it, not tender- 
ness of heart nor ready response to human suffering—though 
it surely includes these—but rather that all-embracing view 
of life which, in the case of the teacher, enables her to reach 
below the surface in dealing with pupils, to interpret wisely 
their peculiarities of race and social condition, their bent of 
mind, their individual temperaments, and so to adapt her 
methods to their neéds as to bring out whatever beauties of 
soul a rough exterior may hide. 

Such sympathy is kindled by breadth and depth of expe- 
rience. One whose circle is narrow, whose horizon is bounded 
by family or business or professional relations, lives partially, 
not abundantly. How to get above and beyond these petty 
things, how to gain a comprehensive view of human society, 
how to refresh the fountains of her soul—this is the problem. 
“In proportion as I have lived,” says Emerson, “is the rich- 
ness and the fulness of my thought.” 

How may the teacher live fully and deeply? Three ave- 
nues are open to her: First, close communion with the great- 
est of all teachers, the Divine Master Himself; second, asso- 
ciation outside of school with people of varied interests and 
of high character; third, a wide acquaintance with the best in 
literature. Of the first, this is not the place to speak, though it 
is well to note that intellectual growth may easily become a 
menace to ourselves and to society if not accompanied by 
spiritual growth. Of the second, too, we may not speak, 
though we should remember that the humblest soul, if up- 
right and sincere, may have for us the message that we need. 
The third, the reading of noble literature, is lightly regarded 
in these days, when all that savors of ideality or suggest lei- 
surely pursuit is threatened of its existence by the maelstrom 
of industry and of so-called efficiency. Why should the 
teacher read Eliot or Hardy or Meredith line by line when, in 
a rainy half-day, she can skim a half-dozen magazine stories 
and two or three of the “best sellers?’’ Why follow step by 
step Ulysses or Eneas through all their perilous wanderings 
when, some week-day evening, she may see them all in three- 
quarters of an hour at a moving-picture show? Why bother 
with a notable biography or any other serious book when she 
may get from a review in a newspaper enough idea of it to 
enable her to talk about it if it is mentioned in her presence? 
By taking her literature in condensed form she saves time; 
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even manages, once in a while, to get ahead of time. But at 
what grievous loss to her intellectual and emotional life, from 
which alone her material life draws its character and its color! 
For is it not true that we really live in the world we make for 
ourselves, that world of the spirit wherein we frame our 
thoughts and ideals, and that we use the world about us 
merely as a workshop wherein we forge those thoughts into 
actsr “Imagination rules the world!” What our thoughts 
are, that we are; no more. The quality of our thoughts de- 
pends upon our ideals. 

What is the teacher doing to make, and to keep, her ideals 
high? Is she reading mighty prose that sets before her ideals 
of conduct and of speech, which, truly assimilated and worked 
over in the crucible of her own mind, are afterwards realized 
in worthy acts? Is she studying the great poets, those who 
have both created and preserved the ideals of the ages, those 
to whom the biggest scoffer at poets is indebted for half the 
opinions he holds? For the poet it is who usually voices 
first ideas essential to the world at large. Not in the busy 
marts of trade is thought devised; not there are bred the 
prophets and the seers. In solitude, in unworldliness—other- 
worldliness, if you will—is developed knowledge of man’s 
soul and its needs. 

“But,” some one says, “such reading means work! And 
I come home so tired! And the time is so short! How can 
] get it allinP” 

“The time is short’’—it is, indeed; so short that the 
teacher can not afford to spend it on anything not worth the 
while. 

“How can | get it allin?’? She cannot get it all in—no 
mortal can—but she may get much of it in if she will but 
wisely choose, wisely reject. No one can make much prog- 
ress who has not learned to say No to calls good in themselves 
but not adapted to given conditions. The question of just 
how, the teacher must determine for herself. Maybe she 
can curtail her newspaper reading—ignore what is merely 
sensational, curious, and dwell only on what she ought to 
know. Maybe she can make more profitable use of her spare 
minutes, those precious minutes, the “margin” of her day. 
She may resolve to speak a little less, to think a little more. 
“Society brings ideas before us’’—good! let the teacher 
have of it all she needs. But solitude brings serenity, peace; 
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no masterpiece was ever achieved by one who refused ever 
to be alone. She may choose for her eventide of song some 
inspiring melody fitted to equally inspiring music; it is pos- 
sible to revel so long in “ragtime’’ love verse as to be for- 
ever afterward incapable of enjoying a lyric that raises 
human love to the dignity and beauty suggestive of the 
Love that it should reflect. 


“What angel, but would seem 
To sensual eyes ghost-dim?’”’ 


Whoever would appreciate the society of noble souls must 
make himself a noble soul. 

The fourth of the personality factors, reserve, is the flower 

of all the rest, the triple essence of scholarship, address, sym- 
pathy. It is not that cold, self-complacent quality to which 
we often apply the name, devoid of humor, repellent, austere. 
It is that strength of soul which Professor Palmer names as the 
crowning asset of his ideal teacher, a combination of “supple- 
mental dignity, augustness, accuracy, fulness of knowledge 
and”’—possession to be coveted above all others by the 
teacher who would succeed—“a buoyant enthusiasm even 
in drudgery!” 
“Where,” you ask, “is such an one to be found?” In 
truth, | know not. To her might well be applied those words 
of the Old Testament—“ Far and from the uttermost coasts 
is the price of her.” Is this ideal, then, impossible of attain- 
ment? . Of perfect attainment, yes! Why talk about it, 
thenr Why attempt to gainit? Because “the true measure 
of man’s worth is the difference between what he is and what 
he might have been.”’ Because the teacher belongs to the only 
profession whose members derive their real authority, their 
final influence, from “the light they radiate, from the heat 
they communicate, from the goodness they: diffuse.”’ 

Let us face our responsibility. “ Education,” said Ruskin 
on a certain occasion, “does not mean teaching people to 
know what they do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave. It is not teaching the youth 
of England the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, 
and then leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery 
and their literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of their 
bodies and their souls. It is a painful, continual, and difficult 
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work; to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise—but, above all, by example.” 

It is said that in adult life, in times of stress—moments of 
deep sorrow or of exulting joy—along with the vision and the 
example of home come the vision and the example of the class- 
room. The center of that vision of home, for good—or for 
evil, God forbid!—is the mother; the center of the classroom 
vision is the teacher. Opportunity to exercise such far- 
reaching influence for good is something for which the teacher 
should be humbly grateful; something which should inspire 
her to labor, day by day, even at great sacrifice, toward ac- 
quiring the noblest personality possible, that she may pass 
on to those who will one day look back to her classroom, ideals 
which are good and beautiful and true. 


A Few of the Reasons 


for the Rapidly Growing Popularity of 


BOLENIUS’S EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


TS friendly atmosphere, its development of self-criti- 

cism; its correlation with the real and every-day 
interests of boys and girls; its club work; its games; its 
progressive and thorough teaching of letter writing and its 
common sense treatment of grammar—these are some 
of the reasons why junior high schools and the first two 
years of the regular high school find it most satisfactory. 
The author is Emma Miller Bolenius, A. M. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Graduate School of Education 


ADDITIONAL CoURSE TO BE OFFERED 
IN THE SECOND HatF-YEAR 


Course begins Tuesday, February 15, in Lawrence Hall 


HE COURSE described below will be given 

during the second half-year, by Mr. Charles 
Swain Thomas, recently Director of English in the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 
now a member of the editorial staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and Editor of this Leaflet. Mr. 
Thomas has been Lecturer on the teaching of English 
in the Harvard Summer School since 1915. He is 
the author of The Teaching of English in Secondary 
Schools (Houghton Mifflin Company), and the senior 
author of the Thomas, Howe, and O’Hair Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric (Longmans, Green, and Company). 
Mr. Thomas will also take part in the supervision of 
inexperienced students preparing to teach English. 


FM10. The teaching of English in the Junior and the Senior 
High School.—The materials, methods, and equipment 
of a teacher of English in high schools and preparatory 
schools. Half-course (second half-year). Tu., Th., at 4.30, 
and a third hour by appointment. Mr. THOMAs. 


This course is designed for those who are already teachers or who 
are preparing to be teachers of English in secondary schools. It will 
examine the fundamental principles that should determine the 
construction of the English course; the articulation of high-school 
English with grammar-school English; the teaching of lyric poetry, 
drama, the novel, the short-story, the essay, and the classics in 
translation. It will likewise discuss the relationship of grammar, 
composition, and literature, with special attention to composition 
—oral and written. Such supplementary aids as periodical litera- 
ture, dramatics, literary clubs, motion pictures, the school paper, 
debating, prize-speaking, and library work will receive attention. 
Suggestions will be offered for adjusting the English course to the 
needs of pupils in the commercial, trade, and industrial depart- 
ments. Inexperienced students will take Course F4 in conjunction 
with Course FMro and will have the supervision and advice of 
Mr. Thomas in their apprentice teaching. 
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Distinctive Features 


1. Scholarship 3. Omission of unnecessary notes 
ae Stories new, fresh, 4. Encourages students to read for 
alive appreciation and enjoyment 


First Titles (All on Approved List) 
List Price Net Price 
$0.60 
.92 


Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde Cea 
Burney’s Evelina (Bjorkman) - 

Selected Writings of Abraham Teineolan (Have 
Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays (Matthews) 
Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon (Rhodes) - - - 
Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge (Vincent) - - 
Sheridan’s The Rivals (Phelps) ee oe 


Samples will be sent to English teachers postpaid on receipt of the nel price 


1.00 
In preparation 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Hitchcock’s Junior English Book 


breaks away from a study of language 
formalities for their own sake in favor of 
actual practice in the use of good Eng- 
lish, through which correct habits of 
expression may be formed. 


In other words the JUNIOR ENGLISH Book applies 
to the needs of younger pupils the same general 
principles that have made over the teaching of 
English in the high schools. 


The Junior EnciisH Boox can be used with 
equal success in Junior High Schools or in the 
Upper Grammar Grades. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston Chicago 


WE ANNOUNCE 


Vital Forces in Current Events 


By Speare and Norris 
of the U. S. Naval Academy 


Prepared to meet the new Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English for ‘‘a collection of prose writings 
on matters of current interest.” The table of 
contents includes many great names of the present 
day. The book represents a selection of articles 
chosen as much for their English style as for their 
subject matter. Timely and interesting. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston 2. 


W E have recently filled the following order for Lake View 
High School, Chicago, Illinois : 


215 copies Atlantic Prose and Poetry 

94 copies Atlantic Narratives, Second Series 
94 copies each Atlantic Readings, I and III 
49 copies each Atlantic Readings, II and IV 


When placing this order with us, the President of the 
Chicago Federation of High School Teachers wrote : 


“‘T have confidence that we shall find these books very 
satisfactory. It may interest you to know that we 
have selected the Atlantic publications for their true 
Americanism — sincere, far-sighted and magnanimous.”’ 


These books introduce boys and girls of high school age to 
some of the finest American writers of the twentieth century. 
ries a supply of them now. You and your pupils will like 
them. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 


8 Arlington Street : : : Boston (17), Mass. 


